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Mr. Gorrscuatk: Today’s Rounp Taste looks at world peace as 
sen by the military. This is an unorthodox approach to peace. We 
uink that the experts in war—the military men—can lead in establish- 
ig and supporting law and order on a world-wide scale. Now there are 
bbons, decorations, dolphins, and wings on the military uniform; we 
-e room for a policeman’s star. 

I am privileged to welcome General George Kenney to our discussion 
day. General Kenney was a combat flyer in World War I and a 
loneer in air power. His air forces destroyed the Japanese expedition 
hich threatened Australia and New Guinea in 1943; and his forces 
1ined the Japanese Air Force. Between 1942 and 1945, he led Mac- 
rthur’s Allied Air Forces from the defensive in New Guinea to the of- 
nsive over Japan. General Kenney is now Army Air Forces representa- 
ve to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and senior American member of the 
nited Nations Military Staff Committee. 

Can we take this position, General Kenney, that the military may 
ecome a police? Are generals not militarists? Do they not want war? _ 


GENERAL Kenney: What do you mean when you ask whether gen- 
als want war? I do not know any generals who want war. I have had 
vo wars, and I certainly do not want any more. Some generals in his- 
wy may have had that feeling about it, but today generals not only do 
ot want war but they are looking around for ways to prevent war. 


Mr. Gorrscuak: Let us turn to Professor Malcolm Sharp. Like 
very lawyer, you are a student of homicide. As a lawyer, do you not 
nd in man a persistent homicidal tendency to fight? 


‘Mr. Suarp: We do have these homicidal outbursts every twenty or 
\irty years. Man is the creature who goes to war every generation. 
Jhether that is inevitable, whether itis part of original human nature, 
‘ whether it is the result of the conditions under which we live is a 
atter about which I believe the psychologists are still in controversy.’ 


tSee Dr. G. B. Chisholm, “The Reestablishment of Peacetime Society,” 
sychiatry (February, 1946). This article is also reprinted, together with a panel 
scussion, by the William Alanson White Psychiatry Foundation, Washing- 
me) .C. 
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Mr. GorrscHaLk: In our discussion we have to examine first what 
kind of military tradition we already have. There is a tendency to con- 
sider wars of conquest as the best kind of warfare. 

What I meant, General, when I said that generals were militaristic, 
is that Napoleon is the outstanding hero and the model of most generals. 
If generals try to be “‘little Napoleons,” the idea of getting peace by the 
cooperation of generals is silly to begin with. 


Mr. Suarp: Napoleon was a marauder, was he not? So long as) 
people of that sort are admired in your profession, how can it be ex-) 
pected to contribute to the keeping of the peace? 


Genera Kenney: As a military man, I admire Napoleon’s military 
genius but not his ethics or the personal ambitions which helped him to 
be called the “Corsican bandit.” Just because one admires the shooting: 
ability of a Dillinger, it does not follow that one is a gangster himself. 
In fact, if one became a good shot, the F.B.I. could use him to hunt 
down Dillingers and, thereby, to contribute to law and order. 


Mr. Suarp: Even with his great military genius, Napoleon, like 
Kaiser William, and, like Hitler in our own time, lost. War is like crime; 
it does not pay. So far as we can see in history, sensational world- 
conquerors seldom win. 


GENERAL Kenney: I would hate to depend on history books to beat 
another Hitler. One would have to have a long view to say that they do 
not win, because, taking the short-term view, even marauders some- 
times gain a great deal. 


Mr. Suarp: The point is that there is a tradition which generals do 
have that Napoleon is the “great” general. I think that that is a bad 
tradition, but there is also a good military tradition. It seems to me that 
another general whom you must admire, General Kenney, is General 
MacArthur. He is an illustration of an altogether different kind of 
general. 


General Kenney: He is a general who certainly cannot be classed 
as a marauder. He had very little to start with, and what little he had’ 
was pretty nearly destroyed, so that when he met an aggressor he had 
to retreat. 


The University of Chicago Rounp Tasie. Published weekly. 10 cents a copy; 
full-year subscription, 52 issues, three dollars. Published by the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Entered as second-class matter Fanuary 3, 1939, at 
the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Mr. Gorttscuak: But there comes a time in warfare, does there 
not, when eventually the aggressor, by overextension, reaches a point of 
diminishing returns? Opposition then builds up against him, and the 
balance is overthrown, to the disadvantage of the aggressor. That is 
what happened when MacArthur beat back the Japanese, for example. 


Mr. Suarp: That may be. Just the same, there are these grandiose 
conquerors who are so popular among historians and common people, 
as well as among military men. There are many shelves in our Univer- 
sity library devoted to Napoleon in comparison with the few to the men 
who beat him. There has always been a great popular following for 
anyone who tried to conquer the world. 


GENERAL Kenney: Yes, but you two are still talking about past 
history. Why do we not get up to date in this discussion? Things 
changed with the dropping of that atomic bomb on Hiroshima on 
August 6, 1945. That act, it seems to me, made war intolerable; and, 
from now on, we have to think of ways to prevent war. That is the big 
problem. 


Mr. Suarp: What do you mean by saying that war is intolerable? A 
lot of people are expecting it every day. 


GENERAL Kenney: I mean that the weapons of destruction now 
available to nations are so annihilating that, unless mankind wants to 
become reconciled to the possibility of being completely wiped out, we 
must prevent wars themselves. There is no adequate defense today 
against modern means of warfare. Civilization faces only two alterna- 
tives—peace or destruction. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: But is the atomic bomb not going to work to the 
advantage of the aggressor? As you say, it has created an entirely new 
military situation. The nation which drops the first bomb has so great a 
head start—a blitz is altogether so to the advantage of the aggressor— 
that we must expect the outbreak of the next war to be as sudden, as 
unexpected, and as destructive as the aggressor can make it. 


Genera Kenney: If that is true (and I am inclined to think that it 
is), it merely reinforces the necessity of our finding a way to prevent 
war. The atomic bomb does give an advantage to the aggressor, so far 
as we can see now; but that simply makes it all the more important for 

‘nations, for governments, for peoples, for professional military men, to 
find ways to prevent war. 


Mr. Suarp: How are you going to start doing that? 
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Genera Kenney: We have to find some way of making war out of 
date. I remember that when I was about eight or nine years old, my 
grandfather, an old sea captain, said, “George, what do you want to be 
when you grow up?” 

I said, “Why, Grandfather, I want to be a pirate.” 

The old gentleman spent quite a lot of time explaining to me that, 
while piracy was an ancient and honorable profession, appealing to the | 
young adventurous man who wanted to see the world and have a lot of | 
excitement, somehow the profession seemed to have gone out of date. 
Furthermore, he said that youngsters who wanted to go to sea and to | 
look the world over joined the Navy, which was keeping the high seas 
open by exterminating the pirates. 

Maybe our soldiers of today should consider that their primary job 
in future is the maintenance of international peace and, if necessary, the | 
extermination of the. international pirates and bandits who interfere 
with peace and law and order in this world of ours. 


Mr. Suarp: That is a good analogy, but it is not only the military | 
men—it is also the population—to whom this notion of world-conquest 
has appealed. We see around us today all sorts of people who say, ““Well, 
the United States is the greatest power in the world. Let’s take over and 
run things generally; let’s show the other nations their place.” 

It is a very appealing notion, is it not? 


GENERAL Kenney: Not to the people of the United States. I believe 
that the average American figures that he has enough troubles now 
without trying to take over the whole world. He is willing to cooperate, 
and even to fight, in any program to preserve peace, but he will not 
stand for world-conquest. 

However, the idea has appealed to enough Germans and Japanese 
to start two world wars in the last thirty years; and, I suppose, if one 
takes the long view, that idea may be very difficult to wipe out. 


Mr. GorrscuaLk: We have said time and again in the past that man- 
kind cannot stand another war. We said that when World War I broke 
out; and we said it again when World War II broke out. It is a state- 
ment which has come to be so familiar as to be almost meaningless. If 
we say now, “Mankind can’t stand a third world war,” people are going 
to say, ““That’s an old story. I’ve heard that one before.” 


Mr. Suarp: And is there not always a defense for every new weapon? 


GENERAL Kenney: Yes, although most of the time the defenses | 
have consisted in getting more of that particular weapon than the other | 
fellow. 
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But the atomic bomb is not “just another weapon” or just another 
invention. It is so indescribably destructive that it cannot be considered 
just another weapon like gunpowder or the submarine or the ironclad 
vessel or the tank. We are all frantically working on a defense against 
the atomic bomb, but there is no guarantee now, or in the future, that 
if a thousand atomic bombs were launched against us, a large number 
would not get through. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: It has been said, and I think that it is worth re- 
peating, that there may be a possibility of changing the Gulf Stream by 
an atomic bomb. If that happened, the temperature all over Europe 
would be reduced, and Europe would become too cold for habitation. 
Then there is also the possibility that the chain reactions which sci- 
entists speak of so often will be established so that there will be an un- 
healthy atmosphere over large parts of the whole world. 


Mr. Suarp: Sudden death is evidently only part of the story. Slow 
death, blindness, and even the sterilization of populations are being 
talked about as the consequences of exposure to the radio activity con- 
nected with the atomic bomb. If that is true, not even the victor can 
afford another world war. 


GENERAL Kenney: We could probably make out a long list of un- 
pleasant things which could happen if atomic energy were used in war- 
fare, but I believe that that one now obsolete bomb at Hiroshima 
proved that even the victor cannot stand a war in which both sides start 
throwing atomic bombs at each other. 


Mr. Gortrscuatk: So far in this discussion we have agreed that an- 
other war would be intolerable, even to the victors. The very idea of 
war is insane; it is crazy. We are agreed, too, that both the military 
tradition and the generals can be used for keeping the peace. 


Mr. Suarp: I still want to know more exactly what we are going to 
do about it. How are you going to stop the international pirates? 
General Kenney, you are a representative to the United Nations Mili- 
tary Staff Committee. Is the United Nations an answer to this? 


\ 


- Genera Kenney: I do not believe that the United Nations is the 
complete answer to the problem which we have sketched here today. 
Until the time arrives when the peoples of the world are ready to give 
xp a little of their national sovereignty and to form a world United 
States, with its own police force to maintain international peace and 
security, there will always be danger of another war. 

~ I do believe, however, that the United Nations is a real step toward 
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that goal. It goes in the direction of much more complete control ove 


those homicidal tendencies that you referred to a moment ago, Sharp. 
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Mr. Suarp: What about this Military Staff Committee? 


GeneraL Kenney: The Charter of the United Nations sets up 
Military Staff Committee, which is made up of the Chiefs of Staff, 0 
their representatives, of the five permanent members of the Security) 
Council—the United States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain, France, 
and China. The first meeting of the Military Staff Committee was held 
in London last February, at the time of the first General Assembly- 
When the temporary seat of the organization was moved to the Unite 
States, the meetings of the Military Staff Committee were resumed o 
March 25 in New York, where we have been meeting regularly eve 
since. 

The Military Staff Committee advises and assists the Security Coun 
cil on all questions relating to the Security Council’s military require 
ments for the maintenance of international peace and security—the em 
ployment and command of forces placed at its disposal, the regulation o 
armaments, and possible disarmament. 


Mr. GotrscHAaLk: Does this organization act on its own? 


GENERAL KEnneEy: That is covered in the United Nations Charter 
which is an international treaty, signed and entered into by fifty-on 
United Nations, including the United States. In other words, it is a con 
tract between these governments and the peoples which they represent 
The Military Staff Committee receives directives from the Securi 
Council; it does not act on its own. 


Mr. Suarp: The United Nations Charter has some pretty pertinen 
passages on your work, has it not? 


General Kenney: Let me read from the Preamble of the Charteq 
which says: “We the Peoples of the United Nations determined to sava 
succeeding generations from the scourge of war and to unite oud 
strength to maintain international peace and security, have resolved tq 
combine our efforts to accomplish these aims.” 


Mr. Gortscuatk: In other words, the United States is now alread 
definitely committed to a bargain whereby military force will be use 
for the preservation of the common interests of the United Nations. 


Mk. Suarp: It has often been said, on the other hand, among lawyers 
particularly, that there is no common force, no common government 
There are a lot of national sovereignties which cannot get anywhere un 
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til they give up some of their powers and unite them under a common 
world sovereignty. Has the Security Council any real power? 


Generat Kenney: The Security Council has more power than any 
international organization which has ever before been set up. Article 24 
of the Charter reads, “In order to ensure prompt and effective action by 
the United Nations, its Members confer on the Security Council pri- 
mary fesponsibility for the maintenance of international peace and 
security, and agree that in carrying out its duties under this responsi- 
bility the Security Council acts on their behalf.” 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: The fact strikes me as extremely important that 
the United Nations Charter is very different from the earlier military, 
international agreements in that it looks forward to an international 
police force. 


GENERAL Kenney: That is quite true. The Charter of the United 
Nations provides for peace enforcement by an international armed 
force, if necessary. The world, through that Charter, has stated that it 
means business, and it has charged the Security Council with the job. 
If the Security Council decides to take action, we have given it the 
power to act and to act quickly. If a note of warning does not suffice or 
if the application of economic sanctions does not bring the offender to 
his senses, there is, finally, the application of military force against 
‘those nations or peoples who do not understand anything else. 


Mr. SHarp: It is important that we have force. Law depends upon 
force for enforcement. We do not understand what law would be with- 
out force behind it. It has occurred to me sometimes, however, that this 
Military Staff Committee might get ahead of other agencies of the 
United Nations. 


Mr. GorrscuaLk: Wait a minute, do you mean that perhaps we will 
have international force before we have international law? 


Mr. Suarp: Yes. Law develops in a curious, unsystematic way as a 
result of the loves and hates and fears and habits of people, as well as the 
result of a certain amount of reason and logic. We might get the en- 
forcement agencies ahead of the court. The court might come to decide 
really important questions, and the Assembly and the Security Council 
‘might make some really important precedents and law just because 
there is force there to back them up. 


GENERAL Kenney: That is a possibility, all right. 


Mr. GorrscHatk: In that connection, General, do you people on the 
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Military Staff Committee have as many differences of opinion as they 
have in the Security Council? 


Genera Kenney: The Military Staff Committee has been meeting | 
in private, as contrasted with the Security ‘Council.which meets in pub- | 


lic. Every difference of opinion in the Security Council tends, therefore, 
to be magnified. There are occasions when members of the Military 
Staff Committee have their differences of view, as everyone would ex- 
pect, but since the meetings have been held in private, they have not 
been publicized and they have not been magnified as the similar differ- 


ences in the Security Council have been magnified. The main point, | 


however, is that, in spite of difficulties of language and differences of 
concepts and viewpoints, we always seem to find some basis for agree- 
ment. It may be slow, but it is progress, nevertheless. 


Mr. Suarp: As military men, do you not get along together better 
than the diplomats? 


GENERAL Kenney: It is pretty hard to say. We have our arguments, 
too. The Military Staff Committee now is working, under a directive 
from the Security Council, on an examination of the military implica- 
tions of Article 43 of the Charter. 


Mr. Gortrscuatk: I am afraid that I cannot quote that article. 


What is it? 


_GeneERAL Kenney: It says that the various members of the United 
Nations will make available to the Security Council, on its call, armed 
forces, assistance, and facilities, including rights of passage, for use in 
the preservation of international peace and security. The Staff Com- 
mittee is working on that, and it is a big assignment. It is merely 
getting started, so that it is too early to say whether there has developed 
a common way of looking at things. I do find, however, that the aviators | 
tend easily toward a common viewpoint on most things. 


Mr. Suarp: That is interesting. What do you think that the reason | 
is? 


GENERAL Kenney: It is possibly natural. There has always been a 
comradeship among aviators of all nations. They think and speak a 
common language—the airman’s language. Boundary lines, oceans, 
mountains—none of those are barriers to them. To the aviator, the 
world is simply a big ball which you can fly around in a week or less. | 
It is easy for an aviator to think internationally. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: The nub of this whole thing is whether we can get 
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le nations to cooperate and to contribute their military forces in such a 
‘ay as to make an effective world police serving and implementing the 
ecisions of the Security Council. 

No matter how well these generals get along, whether they are air- 
uinded generals or land-minded generals, it seems to me that so long 
s they are representatives of governments and governments insist 
pon their sovereign rights, the Military Staff Committee is bound to 
il. Does that not seem to you, General, to be the major trouble? 


GeneraL Kenney: Not necessarily. Please do not expect a six- 
1onth-old baby to go out and win the international marathon. Re- 
1ember that this is the first time in history, in peacetime, that the mili- 
ary representatives of the five major powers of the world have sat down 
ogether under the terms of a charter to work together under the general 
irectives of a political body. 


Mr. Suarp: I believe that the world is very much afraid of atomic 
ar. If we get some atomic regulations on an international scale, and 
yme nation breaks them, it ought to be the duty of someone to act at 
nce. 


GENERAL Kenney: That problem will take a great deal of study, 
harp. It is true that the United Nations Charter was conceived and 
eveloped, and was signed, before Hiroshima last August. So, the public 
s a whole, even the American public, was unaware of the development 
f the scientific weapons which had been put at the disposal of the 
ilitary. It may be necessary to supplement and to add to the existing 
uarantees and to the existing commitments among the members of the 
Inited Nations; but that will take study, and that is the purpose of the 
tomic Energy Commission which the General Assembly set up last 
anuary in London. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: But I still am bothered by the fact that the Joint 
hiefs of Staff are generals. 


GENERAL Kenney: Generals and admirals and air marshals. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: Military and naval men. These military and naval 
en think in terms of national strategy; they think of how they can 
ther defend their own country or carry on what is called preventive 
gression—that is to say, attack a possible aggressor before he him- 
If gets.into a position to attack. There is a great danger, I think, that 
me one of these nations on the Staff Committee is likely to start some- 
ing and is likely to proceed entirely on its own to create a warlike situ- 
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ation. Then what happens? There is not enough force in the United 
Nations or in the Staff Committee itself to check an aggressor, is there? 


General Kenney: You are now talking about the job on which w 
are working at present. Right now there are no military forces at the 
disposal of the United Nations. But, by the Charter, all nations have 
agreed to contribute such forces. If they all mean business and con 
tribute such forces, the total will be enough to overpower any one indi-+ 
vidual nation that considers starting trouble. While the police force to 
take care of a situation like that has not yet been developed, the estab- 
lishment of the Security Council, the Military Staff Committee, and 
the Charter itself are all steps in that direction. 
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Mr. Suarp: What bothers me is that if war once breaks out, it is tod 
late to stop it. Any new war will turn into a struggle for world-empire, 
The winner will have to occupy whole continents. What we have to ge 
is something which will handle the threat of war before it can actuall 
develop into real war, and that is where the weakness of the United 
Nations comes in. The great threat of war is likely to be from one of the 
five great powers—one of those that are intrusted with the police force; 
And what do you do when policemen break the law themselves and 
when the other policemen are not strong enough to keep them in order 


GENERAL Kenney: In your analogy, Sharp, you have pointed out, 
think, the weakness of the present United Nations’ structure, with thq 
Military Staff Committee and the military forces which ultimately will 
be placed at its disposal, as compared to a real world-police force, whic 
is recruited, maintained, and supplied as an independent entity and 
which is larger than the force of any single member that might brea 
the peace. That, however, it still a development for the future. It is th; 
ideal for us to shoot at. 


Mr. Gorrscuak: How do we reach that ideal? How can we arrang 
the United Nations or its Military Staff Committee so that it will bi 
effective in the event that, disregarding law and self-interest and com 
mon sense, an aggressor starts a war? 


Generar Kenney: I would like to hear Sharp answer that question 
but, before’ he does, I will say that to me it seems to be a question 
educating the peoples of the countries represented on the Security Cou 
cil, the Military Staff Committee, and all the United Nations. They wil 
then elect representatives and instruct generals along the lines of en 
forcing peace, instead of trying to conquer the world or blunder int 
wars. It might not be a bad idea to have the schools of this country p 
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he study of the Charter into their curriculums. We now study our 
vonstitution and our history; this is another important document to 
which we need to pay attention. Let the adult education groups also dis- 
USS 1ts provisions. 


Mr. Gorrscnatx: Documentary films, too, could help out in the 
rogram of educating us about these obligations to which, let me under- 
ine again, we people of the United States are actually bound by our 
enate’s decision. 


Mk. Suarp: That is to say, General Kenney, that you throw it back 
yn the educators and on the legislatures. It seems to me that the mili- 
ary themselves have an extraordinary and unparalleled opportunity 
or leadership. If they get together and if they have a chance to drama- 
‘ize the notion that they are ready to be a police force; that that is a 
sroper thing for great generals to do (after all, great generals in the past 
lave put down marauders like Napoleon, the Kaiser, Hitler; the gen- 
als who beat them got together for a short time, and then the as- 
ciation was broken up)—f the generals who are now taking the lead in 
he Military Staff Committee can dramatize the point that they are 
eady to stay together and to police the world, it seems to me that pub- 
ic Opinion may very well follow them. 

To help in developing military leadership for peace, I think that an 
nternational staff college ought to evolve, and is bound to evolve, out 
f the Military Staff Committee and its forces. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: Like the projected State, Navy, and War Depart- 
nent College in Washington? 


Mr. Suarp: Yes. The international staff college would train officers 
n history and technology, international affairs, diplomacy (if that still 
xists)—all for policing. It will drill them in the idea that they have the 
ob of keeping peace, not of starting war. A soldier’s first duty has been 
© protect his country, and it still will be; but he will learn that the 
nly efficient way to protect his country against the new weapons is to 
rotect the peace of the world. From being symbols and means of ag- 
ression, the military forces will become symbols and means of coopera- 
ive order.” ; 


2 This approach has been developed in a faculty seminar, which met from 
lctober, 1945, through April, 1946, at the University of Chicago, on “Military 
fen and Political Ideas,’”’ in which the following participated: Dr. Thomas 
rench of the Institute for Psychoanalysis in Chicago; O. J. Matthijs Jolles, 
-anslator of the Modern Library edition of Clausewitz’ On War; Hans J. Mor- 
enthau, professor of political science; George E. Probst, a member of the faculty 
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General Kenney: I wonder if we cannot afford some idealism in 
this picture. The small-minded cynics of the world may sneer at ideal- 
ism, but we must keep to our ideals—those same ideals that we fought 
for in World War I and World War II. So long as we keep them, we are a, 
thinking, living, progressive, and driving force toward a better world—_ 
a better world for ourselves and a better world for all mankind. 

I believe that too often when we are afraid of progress, we take refuge | 
behind such stock phrases as “Let’s be realistic”; “Let’s keep our feet’ 
on the ground”; and “Let’s stick to the old tried-and-true methods.” | 
What we must realize is that world-survival is at the crossroads. We do} 
not want World War III. . 

General Douglas MacArthur summed the matter up in his Victory } 
Statement last September 2: “Men since the beginning of time have} 
sought peace. Various methods through the ages have been attempted | 
to devise an international process to prevent or settle disputes be-| 
tween nations. Military alliances, balances of power, League of Nations} 
all in turn failed, leaving the only path to be by way of the crucible o 
war. The utter destructiveness of war now blots out this alternative. 
We have had our last chance.” 


Mr. GorrscuaLk: This Rounp TaBLe thinks that an important part| 
in preventing the next war can be played by the military profession it- 
self, although we sometimes consider that profession a gang of war- 
makers. In a democracy, we have the right to expect wise military lead- 
ership. We have, in fact, in our armed forces many sane and farsighted 
officers. If military leaders from the United States and from the other} 
United Nations can create confidence among themselves and win the 
confidence of public opinion, they will be able to establish a trustworthy | 
force which will encourage the growth of law and be ready to enforce} 
peace. For the lesson of our time is that one must be a good citizen o 
the world to be a good soldier. We have had our last chance! 


of the social sciences in the College and executive secretary of the University’s} 
Radio Office; Mr. Gottschalk; and Mr. Sharp. This seminar concentrated atten- 
tion on Napoleon and on the growth of his reputation in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries at the expense of those who defeated him; it attempted to 
discover why the idea of world conquest has had such wide appeal. 


The Rounp TaB te, oldest education program continuously on the air, departed’ 
from its usual procedure to present a special script broadcast today. The participants 
met in advance, prepared a topical outline, exchanged data and views, and prepared) 
statements of their positions. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way" 
involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broad-+ 
casting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript has been devel. 
oped by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the opinions of the’ 
RounD TABLE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


. What is the Military Staff Committee of the United Nations? What 
is its function? What are its duties? Is it an independent organ of the 
United Nations or is it subsidiary to the Security Council? 

. What can military men contribute to making the peace? Is the mili- 
tary profession militaristic? What contribution can military men 
make to the keeping of the peace today? How can they become 
world policemen? What is the role of the Military Staff Committee 
of the United Nations? 

. What is the influence of the military tradition as it affects American 
foreign policy? Does the military history of the last two hundred 
years indicate that the unlimited offensive is the successful form of 
warfare? Why has the desire to conquer the world never arisen in the 
United States? 

. Why do you think that Napoleon has come to be regarded as the 
great military conqueror? Are there aggressive impulses in every 
human being that respond to the appeal of a figure who tried to con- 
quer the world? 

. How do you account for the world popularity of the idea of “world 
conquest’? Why do you think so much interest has arisen for con- 
querors like Napoleon and Hitler and little for those who defeated 
them? Why have these men become heroes to future generations? 
How do you think that history will record Hitler? 

Does the existence of atomic bombs and of biological warfare mean 
that the military tradition of the unlimited offensive and aggressive 
warfare must necessarily become obsolete? What can the survivors 
expect to possess at the end of World War III? 

Is it possible that the establishment of an international staff college 
would aid in the reinforcement of a sound military tradition that 
- would help keep the peace? If the military leaders of every nation 
‘were trained in a common international staff college where the fail- 
ure of aggressive warfare was stressed, would it aid international 
_ peace? If the military leaders came to a common realization of the 
failure of large-scale aggressive warfare, would their advice have any 
effect on political leaders? 

. Do you agree that to be a good soldier today one must be a citizen of 
the world? Discuss. Would you favor the establishment of an inter- 
- national staff college which would drill officers in the idea that they 
have the job of keeping the peace and not of starting war? 
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